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MISCELLANIES. 
Upjest. 7 of the Characters of the 
‘Sandwich Islanders, by the Missionaries. 

[Continued from our last.) by 
commisseration has been expressed 

oo for the privations and restrictions, 

hich sre seid to be imposed on females, never- 

is apparent hat the most perfect equali- 

tales, Ie erases Women are enti- 








in the 
sspeses of Cook, that orf one occasion when the 
qpeen was on board the ship, neither the king nor 
any other chief, would sit at the table, or eat in 
her presence, and kt was afterwards ascertained 
teat the high rank of the queen precluded any fa- 
niliarity of that nature. The labor assigned to 
is not by any means oppressive ; weav- 
cache making cloth, where they are not 
te the scorching beams of the sun, ap- 
f to conititute the amount of their work ; the 
task of cooking devolves on the men. 
| The taboo laws which are represented as so 
injurious and oppressive, may in some in- 
like all other human laws, be made the- 
nts of tyranny, by their vague and arbi- 
tery 3 but where kings and chiefs 
not only superintend the labor of their people, bot 
ive them an example of industry, and are anx- 
for their improvement ; their subjects will 
be much oppressed. In an article on New- 
Zealand, in the North American Review, for A- 
i, 1824, the writer has with much ability and 
jality, given an abstract of the taboo system 
ch is highly creditable to his discernment, and 
2 that he wished not to deceive by any false 


6 Many taboos are laid by direct imposition for 


purposes, and when they have the nature | - 


consecration they are imposed by a priest.— 
pablic stores containing the koomeras which 
the principal food of the natives, are 
immediately after the harvest, and when 
villages are sacked and plundered by an 

, it is rare that the taboo on these deposito- 
is violated.’ After relating many instances 
how with what reverence the taboo is regard- 
aad how powerlul its influence must be over 
winds of the people, the writer thus proceeds. 
Ik way hence be inferred that the universal cus- 
am of tabooing, as well as of tattooing, originated 
y 3 it answers the same ends with sav- 

as laws do in acivilized state ; it is a potent 
of government, and communicates to the 

| of civil and political intercourse almost the 
stveagth they. could have, among such a peo- 
es the South Sea Islanders. It is not surpris- 
that superstition should mingle deeply with 
scustom ; its power and its value chiefly de- 
on this circumstance ; superstition tyranizes 

je the mind, and the tyranny it exercises is 
to act on the intellect merged in ignorance, 
will naturally run to absurd and revolting 
3 but its office will be executed ; it will 
pessions, which nothing else could res- 

$ afd tame the ferocity and soften the heart, 
th would bid defiance to the authority of rea- 
the persuasions of conscience, the force of 

, and the power of man. With many tribes 
taboo extends to.all vices and criminal actions 
es theft, lying, fraud, and whoever is guilty 
them, is said to. have broken the taboo. Here 
an actual code of laws, written in the 


od the benefit of annual legislation, yet they are 
well fitted to the stage of human advancement to 
which the minds they control have arrived.’ 


ie |torn from their country, and condemned to suffer 


ban nine bt no sooner was 
idet of his wibe, than he forgot 
Me leswas he had learned, and the impressions 


be had - * 


BOSTON, 


be arrived in London accompanied by Whykato, 
another chief. Here he remained four months, 
during which time he received marked attentions ; 
he was introduced to the king, caressed by the 
great, and every effort was made to impress him 
favorably with whut he saw and experienced.— 
Rich with the presents he had received, he left his 
benefactors in England, elated with the prospect 
of the benefits, which they doubted not his visit 
would be the means of bringing to his degraded 
countrymen. Little did they penetrate the deep 
and dark purposes of Shunghie. As soon as he 
landed at Port Jackson, he exchanged his whole 
property, king George’s present with the rest, for 
Gre arms and powder. With these trophies of his 
enterprise, he returned to his own country, and is 
now the greatest, the bloodiest, and most succese- 
ful warrior in the northern regions of New-Zea- 
land.’ 

This assuredly was a result which should have 
been anticipated, as it must have been truly grati- 
fying to these chiefs, to find that the king of Eng- 
land, who had been represented as a model wor- 
thy of imitation, bad maintained his high station 
and influence, by his warlike achievements and 
despotism ; and that at all times pomp and mili- 
tary parade were exhibited in their most alluring 
forms. They would also learn that the neighbor- 
ing nations had been despoiled of their indepen- 
dence and subjected to the sway of this arbitrary 
monarch ; and they would moreover behold the 
inhabitants of the fair and productive soil of Ire- 
land, crushed by his despotism, and reduced to 
the most abject misery. Neither would the yoke 
which had been imposed on foreign nations, pur- 
chased by lavishing the blood and treasure of the 
people, escape the observation of the chieftains, 
and withont doubt must have supplied additional 
incentives to their thirst of conquest, and military 
fame, and given scope and force to its operation. 


But it must have been quite novel to the chiefs 
of New-Zealand, who are allowed to be so kind 
and exemplary in their social relations, to become 
acquainted with the moral and domestic character 
of king George, to know that in addition to other 
enormities, he had for a series of years persecuted 
a: hapless wife, by severing her from her dearest 
connexions, blasting her fame, and heaping upon 
her every indignity, until his victim sunk to the 
grave, unable to sustain the accumulated misery 
she had been made to suffer, by him who had sol- 
emnly pledged himself to protect and cherish her. 
Deeds like these, must, we apprehend, be more 
criminal in the sight of God, than the cannibalism 

the New-Zealanders, and the civilized method 
of putting to death by slow degrees their fellow 
men, by imauring them in dungeons, where their 
bodies are consumed by vermin and every species 
of suffering, must be deemed crimes of a deeper 
die than any ascribed to the Polynesian tribes, and 
of course must have increased their knowledge 
in the arts of destruction. 

Nor can we boast of having communicated any 
good to the natives of those Islands who have 
been patronized in our country. They have been 
initiated in certain forms, the belief of which they 
are assured will ensure their salvation. In con- 
formity with the doctrines they have received, 
they are instructed to subdue the natural impulses 
of the heart, because by nature they are totally 
depraved, and although they are taught to rever- 
ence the precepts of Jesus, they find little to en- 
courage or enforce their performance. A nar- 
tow minded party spirit is infused into these 
converts which is altogether at variance with the 
benignant influences of the gospel, and they are 
taught to view with abhorrence all those who dis- 
sent from the creed they have embraced. Nor is 
this ‘all we have todread. They see among usan 
unfortunate miserable race of men who have been 


a cruel and ignominious bondage, and they see 
the natives of our country, who received our an- 
cestors with cordiality and friendship, nearly ex- 
terminated, and that the little remnant who sur- 
vive, are still persecuted and compelled to submit 
tv our impositions, and they are pot ignorant that 
it is coolly debated in our National councils, 
whether we shall force those who can now make 
No resistance, to quit their cherished homes, with 
all that can render life desirable, and become ex- 
iles in a dreary wilderness, where they must pine 
and die of want. These Islanders must therefore 
conclude that christianity opposes no barrier to 
crimes and violence thus openly practiced, and in 
which the great body of the people acquiesce.— 
Unquestionably the natives who objected to hav- 
ing foreigners reside among them, and said they 
had heard that in several countries where foreign- 
ers had intermingled with the natives, the latter 
had soon disappeared, &c., must have known the 
disastrous fate which had attended the native in- 
habitants of this land. 


- vious, as shewing 
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man treatment of the brute creation ; must pow- 
erfully tend to undermine aud paralyze those in- 
nate impressions of goodness, which have been 
implanted in the human breast. 

It is not here contended that vices did not ex- 
ist among the inhabitants of the Polynesian Is!- 
ands when they were first discovered, or at the 
period when they were first visited by missiona- 
ries, yet it is manifest from the Journal of the 
Tour around Hawau, that few were found in com- 
parison with those which are prevalent in civilized 
countries; where in their most celebrated cities, 
thousands annually perish of disease and want.— 
Very few instances of sickness or disease of any 
kind are mentioned, and those few who were ill 
or disabled, were treated with marked kindness. 
The natives bewailed the death of their relatives 
with unaffected sorrow, and held in reverence their 
remains. One man told the missionaries that, al- 
though his father had been dead two years he had 
not ceased to mourn his loss. Although the peo- 
ple were in most instances ignorant of the new 
religion, and still retained their household gods, 
for the king had been satisfied himself with abol- 
ishing the national worship, and did not interfere 
with the private rights of his people, they willing- 
ly attended the preaching and exhortations of the 
missionaries, who dwelt much on the atonement 
made by Christ. Some said a good thing salva- 
tion is; others seemed well satified with their 
present state, and unwilling to be disturbed, and 
appeared to think their own traditions quite as 
authentic as the accounts in the bible. Neverthe- 
less, the tourists were treated with much kindness, 
and hospitality, and entertained with primitive 
simplicity and cheerfuluess; nor were any of 
those shocking excesses witnessed which are de- 
tailed by the writer, with so much confidence, 
who is so desirous of having it believed, that a 
wonderful change has been produced by the mis- 
sionaries, which he says, ‘ has rarely been witnes- 
sed since the days of the apostles.’ Yet, notwith- 
standing all their exaggerated effusions, so calcu- 
lated to mislead the judgment of the unwary, one 
sentiment forcibly presses itself on the mind of 
the serious enquirer, that in proportion as the Isl- 
anders become familiar with the sentiments and 
habits of civilized men, vices are introduced a- 
mong them to which they were previously stran- 
gers, and although some criminal indulgercies 
were tolerated, they have been carried to aa ex- 
cess by foreigners, of which the natives had no 
idea. ‘No pains (says Ledyard), were taken to 
preserve and keep alive the benevolent feelings of 
the natives, they were disgusted-by our profligacy 
and outrage, and weary of our prostituted alli- 


ance.’ ; 
( Te be concluded in our next.) 


From the Memoirs of Josephine. 
MARRIAGE OF MADEMOISELLE LECLERC. 


Josephine related to us the way in which the 
marriage of Mademoiselle Leclerc and General 
Davoust was brought about. The details are cu- 
w the most rude and indomi- 
table characters yielded to the will of Napoleon, 
even when he was only consnl. At the time of 
the expedition to St. » Bonaparte was 
desirous of entrusting the command of the t 
to his brother-in-law, General Leclerc (who had 
married Pauline Bonaparte). He called him into 
his closet, and told him of his intentions. ‘I 


| should be happy again to serve France ; but, gen- 


eral, a sacred duty detains me here.’ ‘ Your love 


for Paulette? She shall accompany you. The 


air of Paris is pernicious ; it.is that of coquetry ; 
‘she has no need of it, and shall go-with you; so 
that is settled.” ‘ Undoubtedly I should be incon- 
solable to be separated from her; but that would 
be sufficient to induce me to refuse an honorable 
command. My wife would remain surrounded by 
a family which loves her ; and I should have no 
uneasiness on ‘her account. It is the state of my 
good sister which compels me to reject what, un- 
der such circumstances, would be the object of 
-my envy. She is young and pretty : her cduca- 
tion is not entirely completed; I cannot give her 
any portion ; ought I to leave her without 

tion, during an absence which may be 

may be eternal? My brothers are not 34 
must therefore stay. I appeal to your heart, so 
devoted to your ily ; general, can I do oth- 
erwise?’ ‘No, certainly; she must be married 
forthwith. ‘To-morrow, for instance; and you 
can set off instantly.” ‘But, repeat, I have no 
fortune to give her; and—’ ‘Well, do I not 
know that? Come my dear friend, make your 
preparations ; to-morrow your sister shall be mar- 
tied; I do not yet know to whom ; but tliat is all 
one” ‘But—.’ ‘ [I fancy I have expressed my- 
self distinctly, so no remarks.’ General Leclerc, 
accustomed, like all the other generals, to consid- 
er as a master the man who so short a time before 
had been his equal, left the room without adding a 
word. Some minutes afterwatds, General Da- 
voust called on the first consul, and told that he 
came to communicate to him his intended mar- 
viage. ‘With Mademoiselle Leclerc? J think 
it an exceeding] 

with Madame —’ —* Mademoiselle gr 
interrupted Napoleon, laying an emphasis on 
name ; ‘ not only is it a suitable match, but I am 
determined that it shall take place immediately.’ 


which must be handsome, because I intend my- 
self to give away this young lady ; I take upon 
myself the payment of the portion, and the ex- 
pense of the paraphernalia; and the marriage 
shall be celebrated as soon as the formalities re- 
quired by the law can be fulfilled, and I will take 
care to abridge them; you have heard. me? {! 
must be obeyed.’ On finishing this long sentence, 
which yas pronounced rapidly, and in that abeo- 
lute tone which belonged only to himself, Napo- 
leon rang the bell, and gave orders to let Gen- 
eral Leclere aoe that he was wanted. As 
soon as he saw the general, ‘ Well! was I w ?? 
he exclaimed, ‘ there is your sister’s husbande—- 
Go together to St. Germain, and let me not see 
either of you until all is arranged: I hate disces- 
sions about business.’ The two generals, equally 
astonished, left Napoleon to obey him. Notwith- 
standing the bluntness of a character by no means 
amiable, General Davoust humbly submitted.— 
On their arrival at Madame Campan’s house, he 
was presented to Mademoiselle Leclerc: the 
interview, they say, was rather a serious. one; 
but in a very few days the wedding took plice. 





MILITARY POWER OF RUSSIA. — 
Mr. Editor—There is nothing in the American 


newspapers which I think so extravagantly over-|) PO"C" 


rated, asthe military power of Russia. She is 
confidently talked of as the derating power 
of Europe ; as the one that holds the balance of 
destiny in her hands, and can lower or elevate na- 
tions at her nod. This opinion is no doubt found- 
ed on the great geographical extent of her territo- 
ry,and on the vast numerical amount of her popu- 
lation; but upon inquiry, it will be found that nei- 
ther of these advantages constitute military pow- 
er, although they unquestionably form part of the 
elements of which military power is composed. 

At present Russia labours under four great dis- 
advanta and three of these must be overcome, 
before she can bea great military power. The 
first is, the great geographical extent of her thinly 
inhabited territory, which renders the operation 
of collecting her armies both tedious and expen- 
sive; the second is, the want of money to equip 
and suport her armies, when they are collected ; 
thirdly, the want of talent, both in the cabinet 
and in the field, to organize her armies, set them 
in motion, and guide them to victory ; and fourth- 
ly, the want of freedom, for so long as four-fifths 
of her population are Serfs or slaves, bought and 
sold with the soil on which they are born, it is 
impossible that her armies ever can that 
energy which renders armies terrible in the hour 
of battle. 

In former times when war was a rude art, and 
soldiership consisted in brutal ferocity, barbarous 
hordes overran, or subjugated civilized nations.— 
But the triumphs of barbarism have long since pas- 
sed away, and war has now become a science in 
which the most scientific nations aloneexcel. Con- 

uvently, Russia has wealth to acquire, science 
to learn, and freedom to achieve, before she can 
overrun, or dictate to the rest of Europe. 

It is true, the great geographical extent of the 
Russian empire may serve her as a bulwark a- 
gainst a successful invasion; for if the invading 
army are few, they will be defeated, and if they 
are numerous, they will be starved. Erom this 
circumstance, combined with others, Russia ac- 
quired military renown, by defeating the half- 
starved, half-frozen veterans of France. But Rus- 
sia had other auxilliaries besides famine and frost ; 
for during the whole of that memorable contest, 
her troops were, in a great measure, paid, cloth- 
ed, and armed, at the expense of England. Mil- 
lion after million of British gold was sent in sub- 
sidies to Russia, and her armies were accompani- 
ed by Lord Cathcart, Sir Robert Wilson, and oth- 


roops | er distinguished British officers, who assisted in 


regulating the military manceuvres. 
ut it does not constitute a nation to be a great 
military power, because she can ultimately repulse 
wag ge Me defend herself 
being uered. fore a nation can pos- 
sess indellible claims to the appellation of a great 
military power, she must be able to her 
weak, and overawe her insolent neighbors; and 
Russia, at present, does not the power of 
doing so. She is nearly ignorant of the arts, as 
well as the sciences; so that it may fairly be 
doubted whether or not she possesses a sufficien- 
cy of skill to manufacture muskets for the use of 
her own forces ; and she on the Carron 
Iron Foundry, in Scotland, for her cannon shot, 
and shells. Her commissariat is likewise in° a 
very imperfect state, and her medical staff is not 
in the best condition. 

Yet with all these visible disadvantages against 
her, Russia is confidently talked of us the danger- 
ous rival of France, or England—as the growing 
power that is likely to humble British pride. It 
certainly is not easy to calculate the chances of 
future events, particularly the chances of war; and 
a war between Russia and Eo single-hand- 
ed, is an untried experiment ; but be it tried when 
it will, I venture to predict, it will turn out a hu- 
for longed’ * on e have already 2* 

wit aparte in a war against Eng- 
land, and her power was unavaili * light did 
she seem, that England 1 her weight in 
the opposite scale. It is equally true that Eng- 
land cannot, and agp never will attempt to 
conquer Russia; but England can blockade her 


ports, destroy her navy, oe her trade, erect —* 
nd into an independent ki proclaim free- 
dom to the Russin Serfs, and arm them. against 

ile England does not present a 


ly suitable miatch.’. No, general, 


It has been said that Russian may attack the 


British possessions in India; but when we recol-| 


lect that the British are almost adored by one hun- 


was 
.said she, at a large. 


Politicians mm talk as they. will, and make 
what assertions please, in support of their 
favorite theories, but they ose convince any 
reasunuble man, acquainted with the science of 
war, that the Russian army, composed, as it is of 
slaves and Cossacks, can be imiposing. Her last 
year’s campaign on the Danube, is another proof 
that the foundation of her military renown like 
that of the world, hangs upon nathing; and it is 
more than probable that she will be worsted in 
the present contest with Turkey—at all events, 
France or Eagland thrown into the scale aguinst 
her, would at once destroy the balance. It may 
be an amusiag speculation to array Russia and 
England one a t the other—but Russia knows 
better. She will nat go to war with England.— 
She did not ‘evn dere to form her blockade of the 
Hellespont, without the permission of England ; 
and the moment En; says, she must stop her 
— — —— 80 3 for 
so as nd possesses twenty times the 
science, twenty times the wealth, and. fifty times 
the freedom and enetgy of Russia, wherever thi 
two nations may contend, neutral ground, tie. * 
Russian Bear will be nothing in the paws of the 
English Lian. © Rassia is but the fourth military 
pewer in Europe ; Fingland, Freace and Austrian 
are before her; and she is only the fourth naval 
in the world ; England, France, and Ames- 
ica, are greater. An Onseaver. 
—N. r Ade. 





From the Living and the Dead, Vel. 11, just published. 
A WOMAN OF PARTS. 


Mrs. was a ‘ woman of parts.” She as- 
pired to this characier, and did her best to sup- 
port it. ‘1m ho French scholar,’ was her daily 
exclamation, ‘ and I scorn deceit. Education has 
done not for uz. I’m a literal woman. But 
Providence has blessed me with parts, and I feel 
I can use them.’ Often did I wish, and hundreds, 
I can vouch for it, have done the same, that she 
had not been quite so literal, and that education 
had done more for her. She would ask such ex- 
cruciati questions, and talk at times, notwith- 
standing her parts, such ineffable nonsense, that it 
was almost martyrdom to listen to her. She was 
fond of asserting that the climate of Devonshire 
aod India was‘ much the same,’ and that she had 
‘a brother whe died at Torquay, on the fifth of 
February, of a coup de Viele. So you were born 
at Morpeth,’ said she to a gawky Northumbrian ; 
¢ pray did you know my father?’ ‘No. ‘Well! . 
I am amazed! Why, he was the encumbrance of 
the living for upwards of forty years !? Moreover, 
she had the most unfortunate memory imaginable. 
Any family misfortune, mis-alliance, divorce, 
elopement, any blot in a noble escutcheon, uny 
event or occurrence, death or duel, which, from its 
nature, oF consequences, was better forgotten, was 
faithfully treasured up in her memory, and pro- 
duced, ‘time, place, and occasion fitting.’ 

I heard her ask a Mr. Shicly whether it was true 
that Earl Ferrers was hung ina silken cord, and 
went Of the fom coach to ? because ‘ az 
one of amily, you MUST eo tell me all 
about it.’ ‘Marlow ! Marlow !? said she, on be- 
ing introdnce@ to a gentleman of that name; 
‘ why, there was a Lady Marlow that went off 
with a Colonel Clavering : avery pretty woman 
she was; and mightily was the affair canvassed at 
the time, Pray, sir, are you any relation ?? She 
the son.—* 'M " 
a. dinner; ‘Pve heard that 
name before, I’m sure.’ She looked full in the 
face of an unfortunate man who owned it. ‘{ 
have some recollection connected with that name, 
if I could but bit upon it. Oh! I have it. Man- 
esty—aye, it is no common name. There was a 
very st -i-n-g fellow of that name at Cam- 
bridge in my brother’s time. He used tu cry fire 
at one o’clock in the morning, in the midst of the 
quadrangle, and to alarm the master and fellows 
of his college beyond measure. Then as to his 
inciples, no girl who had any pretensions—but, 
owever, he was rusticated,’ ‘went round 
the table. Every body seemed on a sudden to 
have taken cold. But the woman of parts eleva- 
ted her voice, and 3 * He was rusticated 
twice, and finally expelled. Pray, sir, can you 
give me any intelligence as to what ultimately be- 
came of him ?—not that any family would care to 
own him!” The unhappy object uf her enqui- 
ries, with a face the color of scarlet, and in a state 
of most pitiable confusion, fronted her. 


The King v. Batt - It has.seldom. b 
our duty as publie j 1 a 
an instance of the ‘ m1 i 

as oceurred in this case before Mr. tLe- 
froy. The prisoner, Batt Daly, was indicted for 
stealing eight » the property of John Lynch, 
the prosecutor, so satisfactorily deposed to 
the robbery and identity of the pri * 

jury should have returned a verdict of gai 

not Jeremiah Lynch, the agent of the 
produced James Benson, who 


















































savage assumed 
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nied. its former empire in his} Other crimes and abuses, common to both coun- 
th ge Detaled of his deeds of blood and/|tties are daily witnessed. The odious vice of 
wie, tre Rremene® Of the missionaries them-| drunkenness, 20 prevalent and ruinous in its ef- 
&c? ‘ Allered. by the promises of the | fects. The loathsome prisons, where too often 
— the great chief Shunghie concluded the innocent and the guilty are promiscuously 
"_iase the voyage to England, and accordingly | confined, till the former become completely debs- 
* sed and contaminated by their companions be- 
wi /Americon Review for April 1604. yond all hope of recovery, together with the inhu- 


‘Ihave long long. loved Madame —— ; she is} sci 
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FRIDAY EVENING, JUNE 18, 1839. i 
j Awork upon this subject is in preparation by Mr. Aa- 
_ debon, a native of Louisinaa, which promises to surpass 




















General Dearborn. We make an extract of the follow- diffuse much information of all ewts in the community, 





















































self in the use of arms.’ us a less favorable impression. Some are intended to be 


in splendor every thing of the kind ever attempted. It is| Guring the annual course of peace, must rapidly accumn- | 25 besraphical notices gf Aegan Rye Seman pe and assist in —— Se busy reople, and in making 
. probably the host magnificent work ever undertaken by| ate on the recurrence of another war >it ts impossible | ticle of the Massachusetts Journal.  Pirroes the Asmericam presese 142,850 papers daily levee ; 
individeal enterprise. The New York American describes| for any rational man not to feel great uneasiness at our) « At the age of twenty oF one, he became a prac- and taking the amount of population that can read at ten 
it as ‘an ornithology of the United States, illustrated by fieancial situation.’ : tinct of physi and sargery of Netingham ia N.Hamp- millions, we have one for every seventy persons and over, 
.Au-| We the aristocratic readers of the Quarterly found | shire, having prepared himself profession daily. But from the interchange of papers neigh- 
some four hundred drawings executed by himself, (Mr. fancy y Dr. Jackson of Portsmouth, N.H. of whose virtues as 0 » nud the facilites offered by reading 
dobon) and all presenting the objects of the size of fife —| in the following passage, the charm of novelty, at least. | 2.45 aad professional skill, he was often heard to speak coms ih man nko antineh Sub sugary 0 weak, take 
A copy of this work as far as it is Gnished, is now at the half a century afterwards with affectionate respect. Gen.| into the calculation two-thirds of cur population. The 
’ of the New York Lyceum, in the institution, where| classes of society Dearborn had settled, married, and commenced a profita-| 11 ita: of people stretched aloog the sea board 
_ rooms ’ 4 ble practice, when the increasing uneasiness ef the colo-| °™ anities of seeing ‘hese j Is. 
8 it may be seen at allhours. The grandeur of the work nies and the oppressions of the parent country svedeved still greater opport o g Journal 
: i t of t ferences 
j may be judged of, when we say, that the plates are larger eager ete gs en Se vere ml among]. American Quarterly—No. X. This number has just 
than the whole sheet opened aed held sideways upon which mass - pa pany voting aye my tema. | of 
{ wild —the are thus the hills of New Hampshire, not reached us, and we have nat time te speak particularly 
this paper is The wild turkey eagle Nottingham. Gen. Dearborn was chosen to command a ft denen enh o Gon o8 are| ty; 
; he ; ime in estab-| it. Some of the articles are clever, them 
* represented in their full size and proportions, and with t company of volunteers, and he spent much t esta . ead tteiene has given |!¥3 Z 
r greatest fidelity of coloring.’ lishing discipline among them, and in accomplishing him-| quite entertaining. —— — * mau, slightly ; Thos. 
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Deecature, a boy ; Nicholas T. Fa 

























































































. historians tha: remark afterwards On the morning of the 2ist April, 1775, he arrived with} scientific and exceedingly scholar like ; but their learning | Jacob De Hart, do; Joke 
' | Prine * —* ——— adds *M.|, {ently —— — ————— them | bis company at Cambridge, ‘after a march of sixty five| is; too generally, commonplace and superficial. In the — Buchanao, = warine 
> strong ‘ * 3 
Audobon's work now comes to make this portion of the} well what they are aboat. Let them beware of rash | miles in twenty hours. His first engagement was with aj article on Laplace's Mecanique Celeste, an attempt ts rho hae aga bet thes 
ts J wataral history of our country complete ; and by its ex- actions—and of rash words. Let them look before they | party of the enemy on Williams’ Island, whither he was made, and not wholly without success, to give an elemen- 
+ —* ————— as to sise ned appearance of its leap.’ sent with a small party to rescue some cattle which the} tary view of the principles of mechanical astronomy. In eonaitnaaliin en 
4 ° subjects, puts all competition at deBance. Nor is it by its British had seized. The men were few, but there was a the article on Chancery Law, the writer has essayed to en- Piracy. Sed Neel ™ the Unhed States wes | 
birds that this work is entitled solely, we are tempted to}  4n Appointment and « Dismissal. We leave mostly to} smart fring of musketry on the occasion.’ liven his learning by his wit. The biographies of Horne *— ; the Aret brhige + 


ed from Buenos Ayres on a cruise, os ¢ 


say chiefly, to admiration, but by its botany, for the grase- the rumor of peace between Brasil and 


es, the shrubs, and the trees, which are introduced in the] to laud what is laudable, and to those who most actively 


those whe hassaed the present administration into power! He wasin the expedition with Montgomery aod was made Tooke, and divers eminent women are amesing, and‘ Rus- 


prisoner at Quebec. After being exehanged he wasrais-| sia’ isa slight but spirited sketch. We have marked 
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' object officers oa trade w 
} plates to Mlustrate the habits of the birds, strike us as equal! opposed it to censure what is intolerable, in its doings, of | ed to the of rank of Major; and distinguished himself as} some passages in these tact articles, which we shall en- * ee em = ont ‘ —* i 
t * to any thing we have ever seen in Floras, or Sylvas,or| which latter there is certainly not a little—enough, at | Lieut. Colonel in Cilley's regiment et the battle of Mon-| deavor to give in our next. — La to the —_ panes ane dwell withis 
; “other works strictly botanical. Unhappily for the gener-} least, to spread a deep and settled mortification and cha-| mouth. Befere the close of the war he was made Colonel. The Supreme Court of the State commenced an ad-| make a profitable Cle . wor wae Gret waged with 
“i ally moderate fortunes of our country, the enormous ex-| grin among a vast majority of those who were the most/Qn the establishment of Independence he settled in journed Law Term in Boston on Tuesday. A number of | tom the testimony that certain 7m which inbables the eco: 
4 pense incident to such a publication as this, puts it beyond| boisterous and vociferous in promoting the civil revolution, | Maine, and he has since filled various important civil important cases are coming before the court at this 8d-/ tivence of the — mest have —* pom tS — 
r the reach of but few individuals—for when Snished—it be-| the promised and ample blessings and glory of which we | and military offices ; among others, those of Marshal of journed term. Mr. Wirt, the late Attorney General of the tain (Taylor <> Aneta 

; ing now in the course of publication in aumbers, it will| are now reaping. One appointment has,however,been re- | the United States in Maine; Major General during the U. S. is expected to argue one case. A question was ar- Seta eae — Dy . Meine Politics.—Theee wi 
F Cost some seven or eight hundred dollars, Yet certainly} ceatly made which will, we think, be received with gener- | late war, Secretary at War ; Collector of the Port of Bos- gued on Wednesday, on the consteuction of the statute | vost on cruising, aod nothing 4 ere doing ‘down East, 
& to the few that can afford it, and especially to such of them al approbation, we mean that of Washington Irving to be | ton; and Ambassador to Portugal. relating to keeping grog shops shut, on ‘ Lord’s day and | \..001, he pect — * from the following. 
§ as have any taste for country life, and to public libraries} secretary of legation at London. The only exception that evening,’ whether the statute means Saturday or Sunday | * brig Bj ener iatitied, Wi, th 
J generally, we would commend this work of a nalive 4- seems likely to be taken to it, is on the ground that it is New Letler Writer. We leara from the New-York Com- care of returning to nos Ayres, he r ey ABE tt 
merican upon American subjects’ mercial Advertiser, that Mr. W. A. Burt, of Oakland coun- b. mews, a Weet- Iadia piratical ’ ' 








not equal to Mr. Irving's pretensions, and that if any ap- 
pointment is given him, it should be a more considerable 
one. We do not mean to express an opinion to this effect, 
but mention the suggestion as the only one we have 


ty, N. Y., has invented a machine for printing letters, &e. Fire in Charlestown. On, Wednesday night about 1 o’- 


instead of writing them. The machine occupies about a) 11... 9 fire broke out in the rope walks in Charlestown, 
fourth part the space of a common piano forte; and a] |. 10 the State's Prison, which was burnt down. A 


Turner, of the United States sleop of wap 
nest request of the U. S. Consul, esest 
which was brought into the port of 
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| A Carr. Hatt. Freedom of the Press, &c. One Capt. 


















































; —2—— British —* proposes to pablish a book!) 1 214 made by any body, in objection to the appointment. | young lady seated at it and occupied in printing a letter) yo,y considerable quantity of lumber was destroyed in a| ** ® piratical ty the U. @ the trismvirate of Judges 
hs us, having passed through ous country, eyes and But it is undoubtedly intended as a distinction, aad in some or card of invitation, would appear in the same attitude as neighboring ship yard. The vessel on the stocks was not Florida, before Judge hook aad not be bolster 
2 =. ears open, and pencil in hand, candidly notifying every 4 a reward, to Mr. Irving, and an acknowledgement if playing on a piano forte. It will require but a few injured. We had not learned the amount of damage oo condemmed ; and decreed to be sald, are ela oe 
4 body that he was about making abook! This gentleman} .711.. honor which hehas conferred upon his country.— | hours to learn to print with the same rapidity as one can sending cur paper to press en Thureday. Gistributed asa prize. Judge * behind the 
4 has acquired a certuin notoriety which it is not perfectly! 1. 11. view it will, we think, be greeted with general ap- | write —and it may be so contrived as to print two or tlre ing his opinion, that it appeared frem te ' 
* »** easy to account for—though it is perfectly evident that he : ' 


copies at once. A person who describes it to the Adver-| Siaie Tax. Though ‘death and rates’ are coupled to- 
tiser, says, it will make an elegant piece of furniture, and| gether in a common maxim, as being equally unwelcome, 
all who write letters or any thing else, will fall in love] as well as equally certain, yet a great majority of the leg- 
with it. His great doubt is about the name to be given to! islature, and we presume of the state, have fivally eome to 


Capt. Taylor's ‘ intentions were, from the 
ratical, depredating character, which aseug 
ever regular, could justify or excuse! 


probation, the more lively and strong from the contrast of 
this appointment with some of the mortifying and revolt- 
ing reforms which make a part of the history of this ad- 
uitnistration. Some champions of petty intrigue and po- 


mistakes it for fame. His former books have been inter- 
d esting more from their subject than their execution, and 
ae one of them, abou! a certain fool's Paradise, called the 


























































































ij Loochoo Islunds, has been shewn to be very blundering.| 21 juggle may perhaps wonder why Mr. Irving should | this machine, for which he proposes typographer, and the| the conclusion, that not paying rates is a still greater evil FORRIGN, a —* —— 
> However, when here he attracted great attention, and be noticed by the government, as he probably ha: never importance of the name is obvious, he thinks, for it will] ¢ the community § than paying them. It is therefore a The shipments @ / Wheat from the C a ‘om dk 
) was recelved very hospitably ; and we donot think, foo canvassed for votes for General Jackson, or himsel’ writ- | hereafter be much used ; letters instead of beginning I] subject of general congratulation, that we are once more England had amounted Fet he and you cer, we are g 
Fa hospitably. He was found, upon close inspection, not to tenor paid others for writing or publishing any ‘bold | have taken up my pen,’ will begin ‘Ihave set down to my| to be faxed. quarters ; — —õBeR 
4 be avery great Lion, but was feasted about, and alll his beating’ accusations and scurrility against Mr. Adams or | ‘ypographer to inform you,’ &c.,—and desponding lovers : a be —* 
po comings and goings duly announced, partly because that] 41, supporters. We do not remember even to have seen | may yet print, ‘My tears obliterate the impressions of my DOMESTIC. Sizty-seven ships ere leading in 'd hang ‘em by the | 
j - — a gO body ie rh the! in his writings, even so much as aconcurrence in the o- — . a Explosion of the Steam Frigate Fulten, at Nevw-York.— pea apt to ha —22 
water to honor republic, ‘ correspondence is carried ie which " 

4 getting well out of—or rather, well into, his * book.” This pinion expressed by Juhn Randolph in onc of his speech on by this printing ] Some of our distant subscribers are likely to be interested blac 7 alent he would, we wo ‘at have | 
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. a. " es in the House of Representatives, that rude uninstruct- |chine, a letter will be literally a proof of friendship, affec-| in the disaster of the Fulton, on which account we give| Don Afiguel is slated le have ia Portiand, and 
‘ pg a a —* and it was excellent! 24 common sense is the superlative qualiGcation for a Pre- | ton, xc. more space to the subject than we usually allot to similar | ter, before an assembly of os 
| : smiaeat oren pd tote specs toying abi amct "atch our! ident of the United States. But for the very reason that| 21. cuowiog following account is taken | gainet his person and hie system af gure ———— 
Py aman So Ae kere — some will wonder at the appointment, a great proportion petent instrument is from the London New Monthly Mag- from the New-York Gazette of June Sth. said that the magistrates "have a begia te « 
i very fair indeed—t will certainly pot that inte my book,:| case in which the). 04. At sheet three o'clock yesterday afterssen the nciee of| is the princnes whee he chet at with Gm ane Oe 
i : a explosion at not = 

with an air that said, ‘ you are really an excellent, hearty ‘ The steam engine may be justly ded as the fourth that seade by the discharge —— At| Mfr. O’Connel has addressed a letter § whl a 

set of people, and some of you shell be immortalized ; estate of the realm, and fairly worth the other three. It is} the same moment, and even before it was heard, it is sta-| the House of Commons saying, thet chalks. 
: shall be read tte vivifying of taxation, which is the great end| ted, the three masts of the steam frigate were seen to rise sevens (ei 
a and talked about in England, for you of all — expen, powertel coon) ere mnt ee eee thet the ald | OOW qualified totake the cathave . Harrah 6 
i do deserve it.’ This was all very well,—but we had near- servator of the peace than a regiment of constables, or! cunner of the vessel was discharged on Wednesday, his law, but if any opposition is made on q =e 
ly forgotten it, when we happened to meet with an ex- ttan a whole vice-suppressing association ; for the instant| term of service having expired, and. new one appeicied, ing been elected previous to the ; e very cheerfally inser 
| tact hom a speech of his lately uttered somembere in lat tad dacurtouted!” Whats te prea coneeerpeie to] TROT nasene come to the magaaloe te procare the quan |wil couse himeell to be retaraed by: — Dr. Lier’ 
A Eagiand, wherein he takes occasion to speak of this coun- the Duke of Wellington and his Fey colleagues? the ee a Dy Lieet — 9 pee does not appear whether the funds off add to what is anid by on 
: try; probably, by way of giving his hearers a foretaste of ed with the ‘ things lost upon earth,’: Mr. Irving's repata- steam engine. What balances the national ? the! tious with the » and to place it in the location invari- | ciation have been presented to Mr. 0. Ci addition has been me 
his book! He seemed to think, that the principal differ-| sion will be fresh and new, and his salutory influence upon | “22% CBsi2e-_ What feeds the noble army of placemen| ably it, on such occasions—viz. behind a | ed they were to be. J of the bather 


s ence between this country and Great Britain, lies in their the character and the destinies of his countrymen, will be | the 
more perfect liberty, and particularly, in the greater free- but justbegun It is for these reasons that almost every 
dom of the English press. This sounds rather absurd, person is gratified by his appointment, feeling it to be an 
and we-dare say seemed a little paradezicul to some of acknowledgement of the debt which the country owes to 
J his bearers ; but there is a sense in which it is true. There 
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The distress ef Trade and Industry 
according to the last advices, with 



















































ay Mr. Irving, and a willingness to discharge it. thing to owin 
J— is in England, perhaps in all the walks of English life, and A a 8 ——— at the same time, , If pressed too hard, . ond Swimming. 
certainly ia the English Presa, a ‘ freedom’ of which there! which is one of those many measures of the administration — is ving — been one of the pupils 
are no examples here. It is a freedom from restraints : oil swimming scheol, | am 
which none can exempt themselves from in this country The young Queen of Portugal. Th ‘ in the acansemeat 
‘ A freedom from decency, from regard to the rights and ‘ 










the 29th April states, that the aad exercise fer wh 
received orders from the Eaperer of Bi 
Brasil with the young Queen of Port 


appointed in France, to visit 








the dismissal of Bir. Nourse from the treasury, of which 
we take the following notice from the National Intelligen- 








their imp the most inveterate the 
ae gy ee go on t {social order’ is cat ep fate ibe —— ——— J a ag 2 
bons, and nothing remains for a tax eater to subsist upon.| upon the latter received no wound whatever, and contin- 
— —— the people, —— — as unconcern- 
likew {aye ae tee as though nothing had happened ; sentinel on 
pa ena te tere bay hae amount of thousands, to! leg. 
- | make places by w they gai was were 
— pte pe wee caprice and ignorance! at the time on shore on duty. The precise number on |‘ 
and 








ia this country ; but we are confident, that no American pe — Feat et —— —— for 





of all sound les of tion. A steam en- q 
like a Francis; nor is absurdly tyrranni- » is forty-three as 

















































i of freedom ts the ; » British. He continued with Gen. Lee the battle of ; il 
perfection ts the perfection of restraint.’ We) 3 h, after which he was appointed und “the Old | seh int earning, aa heer tee can +“ * be | Fire in Westminster Abbey. Tike lly to pase a part of ever 
Te , do not think much of this siying—paradoxes are seldom Congress, Dec. 90, 1776, Assistant Clerk to the Board of | human suffering as a Nero, or a Henry Vill; and it will * it happened, Sortecotaly, that eiaty-twe men formerly to be on Gre on the night of the S00h. bess pies. 
' worth much—but there is a sort of truth about it. The] War. enn te Tas, Ramey Nenssteny, to tho Boers of | certainly chop off the best head that ventures to thrust its] attached to the te, were drafted on Tuesday, aud had was extinguished by the persons — —— 
great object of prohibition is ta prevent men from harm-| War. February 12, 1778, ry of Ordnance, and | nose across its movements ; but then on the other hand, it proceeded to No to form part of the crew of the frig- | lt is supposed to have been the werk of 
ing or unduly interfering with each other. The more ef-| Paymaster tothe Board of War. Ma 1779, Assistant | never goes out of its way to do mischief, but is contented] ate Constellation, now on the eve of departure for a for- 1 
fectually a man is R none Ba his bor Auditor General. September 19, 178}, of the | to leave those alone who let it alone; and, as things in eign station. The band, seventeen in number, were on| The Russians have, accerdiag te AND JONATHAN, O8 
li jestifiably | — saat nates * ———— y 2 general go, that is no trifling advantage.’ shore. The officers on board are all accounted for. At | nople, of March 20th, landed at soversigit ‘No 
* perfectly his neighbor enjoys his freedom. It is thus that tion, he was reappointed Sept. 12, 1780, Register of the — ———— on the coast of the Bleck sen, and com Editors—it be a of 
e. we reconcile the greaier license with the less liberty of| © » in office he has remained to the present were guests at the table. Lieut. Platt had returned only | *i#erable ravages. The Turks whe ae a migrated to the Pas 
w time. We cannot imagine anything like a justification of| The New-York Morning Herald contains an interesting! yessorda morning, having been absent one month, on all my endeaves 
England. e are by no means disposed to think that ovr|- this removal, or even a single circumstance to qualify it.’ article on this subject. The writer states that his memo-| leave. Com. " the commander of the | 
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Siace putting the above in type, we learn that suspi- 
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stimulated. But neither do we believe that the press of 















this country has passed from liberty to ligense, nor do we Kean, the Actor, has suffered by: cae entre 
desire that it should. With perfect cheerfalness and with- which will prevest him from ogals i bin, — — 
out one emotion of envy, we can see such men as Captain stage. oe —* persiete in £ 
i Hall escape from the restraints and galling fetters we en- _ ; he langhs'se the’ ; 
i. dure, and go io the enjoyment of that excess of liberty, in the thee he 
~} which awaits him at home. at the same and called the Boston mud, and her oh they vee 
i mote 5* and Coa —* bows are blown out down to thi’ water's 3 he indaiges his ‘ 
i ; * set up by James Fraaklin, an elder brother bodies of the dead and wounded were brought dachore of 
t PROSPECTS OF THE BRITICH EMPIRE. Locomotive Steam Engine of about nine horse ‘Bon Freakin. te thie printing’ oflce the shore as soon as circumstances would permit. The form- —* 
In the last of power | Doctor. began hig epprénticeship, at an early age. In the| er, after were put in collins, The latter 
| . number of the London Quarterly is an arti has been imported for the purpose of being used oo the Bal- evurse of seven — several other] were carried to the of the Navy Yard, and every erkey. 
7 cle on ‘ the state of the country,’ of some interest. This! tiaore and Hudson rail-road. The boiler is mounted on four | papers were printed in that town. The Greens had sup-| attention paid to them. All the of Brooklya, 
Jouraal has always been remarkable for a reckless end. wheels, on each side of it is an engine, the pistons of which te wath nm + ee ae ee ee the and several from New-York, eee i services, to listen to language 1 
uncomprising boasting of England eat“OF every thing’ work on rods extending to ove pair of the wheels, and thus that Elliot’s Indian Bible was : there in little more —— of the mest awfel and er Jonathan, co mock 
English. Some of its excessive and absard atpersions of, by a crank-motion, the whele is made to move. than six months from striking off the title that can be imagined. We will not pretend to l pase over in hie whae 
this cosatry have been daly noticed in our literary jour- The New York Journal of Commerce stated that this The drat newspaper printed at Philadelpt, was com ——— The bodies of the dead were presented in 
i nals; and all who know any thing about it, know how car: in in the latter menced December 22, 1719. The frst York is conditions horribly lacerated and in every variety of 
—* “ee ‘ carriage was put in operation in t part of May, if| dated October 16, 1726. That in the former city was ed-| tilation—bowels protuding, limbs of, a 
sealously fearlessly magniloquent gloriGcations of we are not mistaken in fixing the time. It operated ex-| ited by Andrew Bradford, and that in the latter by Will- scattered winds « Sonoda tne eal 
‘ The British Empire’ have been kept Ite therefore ceeding! — —2* by to the four of is 
> a ‘sign of the tienes et v0 ‘be abogethee dioremndea, piel ee eM, wore, rll: CED meet —— be Philadciphie ne ⏑ wan fii heb —2 
when we Gnd in this journal Gish, Gdasleslens fol by per wan called tas Weshly Dorcary and that in New-York where the officers were dining, Liewt. —338 
as the We do not remember to have seen any notice before, of | the New-Y. The Island “ Mall, who was sitting 
lowing " ork Gasette. Gasette was} next to the son of Lt. Platt, aledef about 9 of 
* In this state of things our statesmen cannot keep road in the United States. Carriages of this ha i: Faber printed tm Conectat wes died and printed ty ced fo hae Of tha preteen —* snd ple 
i too ve N ‘which means he esca- 
; ‘with too wach vigiloaee the policy and precneanigtetee, buen the subjects ofa great deal of study, and Desi Forni ⏑ patted Ba yp 
of our mechanics; who have, however, At the time of the Boston massacre, March 6, 1770, the| lous. When Com. Chenney, whe was ence Geet 
actions. Ia no other way than by the deem attempting a carriage for the ordinary read, not a Committee of Safety ordered the statement of facts they| reach the vessel, on board, the Grst object he saw 2 
most care and rail-road. The English having rail-reads for the opera- had drawa up of this memorable event, to be printed in Echiord, Rangiog by cae of hi between the 
ij dence to every member of oar empire, can they Pre- tion of these machines, have frst brought them into prac- aalineseatadiordeaamn cee fon deck, whither be been forced +4 
3 
4 after the 








too much in an ever- 


a 


as birds set free from confvement. The whole scene was 
fall of animation and beauty; and the Battery, clothed 


charming appearance. 

* Now my Yankee coz,’ cried I, ia a tone of triumph, as 
we entered, ‘fall on your knees and confess that aature 
never made a lovelier spot than this, vor lovelier creatures 


of the womem, too, if one might judge from the female 
ceriosities exhibited at the milliners’ shop windows.’ 
“Well! Well !’ interrupted I,‘ let the ladics pass, since 
you are too coufirmed a bachelor to pay homage to them ; 
but at least acknowlerige that this scene is far superior to 


is- | that of your Boston Common.’ : 


* And why should J,” said ny hopeful convert with pro- 
voking nonchalance, ‘ what is there here to admire 2” 
‘ What is there here to admire!’ l exclaimed, ‘surely 


The | your optics are not yet opened, or you would witness for 





yourself the beauty of these walks, bordered with clover 
and overhung with the green tapestry of nature.’ 

‘Ob! the trees—if that is what you mean—are well 
enough, except here and there a consumptive-looking one,’ 
replied Jonathan with the phlegmatic air of a Dutchman, 
‘ but there is nothing in all this to make a man jamp out 
of his shoes with admiration before breakfast.’ 

‘ At all events, you seem determined,’ said 1, ‘ not to 
make the attempt, at least without some deliberation. — 
You Yankees, | have always observed never suffer an ex- 
pression of raptare to escape you at the sight of any thing 
grand or beautiful,—as though you conceived it a dero- 
gation to your national character, to let it appear you had 
not beheld Gner views in New Engiand. Seriously, I have 
my doubts if even the frst sight of Niagara, ever produced 
a single exclamation of astonishment from one of your 


. cool-blooded, calculating countrymen.’ 


‘ Yes,’ retorted Jonathan to my last remark, ‘there is 
certaialy something in the composition ofa real Yankee, 
which never betrays him into the ridiculous extravagance 
of the parlarvering mounseers—though Iam bold to say, 
that he feels as deeply as any people on the face of God's 
earth.’ 

‘ Well, well, we will not dispute this point, said I, ‘but 
if you see nothing here to admire, look around you and en- 
joy the prospect of the broad blue sea, yonder on the dis- 
tant shore of Staten Island, the white walls of the Lasar- 
etto loom up on our view, threwn into bold relief by its 
dark and mountainous back-ground. Between, is the 
bay, bounded on either hand by pleasant shores and hills 
wrapt in the obscurity of the distance,—a bay, which for- 
eigners have pronounced inferior in beauty only to that of 
Naples. Vessels of every size are reposing on its bosom, 
or spreading their white sails to the breeze, arc passing 
and repassing in every direction.—But see! the enchant- 


. | fess of the scene approaches !’ 7 


‘Who! where! what!’ immediately exclaimed Jona- 
than, his curiosity aroused at the mention of a name which 
at once reminded him of the Salem witch-craft and the 


|. | ghosts of Nantucket. 


e . 
cern ty ene chain. 
One or the 





teed covered bath of very ample dimensions, having a 
flooring that gives a depth of four or five feet of water. 
For the New-Eaglaed Galaxy. 
Je meri aataze commedem est.Cole. Which means—It is « goed 
thing te swim tn salt-water. 
Bathing end Swimming. Being now and having here- 
tofore been one of the pupils and attendants at Dr. Lie- 
ber's swimming school, | am desirous that others should 
participate im the amusements and healthfulness of the re- 


uo ether can, in my opinion, be compared to swimming. 
Ido net remember to have seen any one who frequented 
this establichment tottering along the side walks, in the 
warm weather,with a nervous tremulous motion, an uncer- 
tain step, or a pale face. I would strenuously recommend 
to these who wish to pass the summer in cheerfulness and 
heakh, to pass a part of every warm day with us at this 
bathing place. Nataus. 





. For the New-England Galaxy. 
1 AND JONATHAN, OR LIFE IN NEW YORK. 
NO. u. 

Mesers. Editors—It is a six-month or more since Jona- 
than fst migrated to the Fashionable Emporium, and not- 
withstanding all my endeavors, I fear I shell never be able 
tomshea gentleman of him. In vaia have I tried to initiate 
Mm into the ways of the world ;—his notions are bounded 
by the cleaginous confines of Cape Cod ; equally vain have 


versus (as the lawyers say), Mr. Vance. 
; ——— 


‘ There,—to the south,—behind yon island—that faint 
line of smoke marks her path. See! as she advances, 
how rapidly it lengthens, like the shadows of evening !— 
Now, she nears the point, and the white tops of her chim- 
neys are just visible !—Now you see her flags fluttering 
through the air !— And now she bursts from her conceal- 
ment and reveals the full proportions of her beauty !’ 

‘I wish she had barst her boiler” respunded Jonathan, 
‘before you had made such a fool of me! Why, it is noth- 
tng but a steam-boat! and one would have thought, from 
your exclamations, it had been the sea-sarpent !’ 

‘But look again,’ I continued, inwardly the chagrin 
which Jonathan in vain endeavored to conceal, ‘ a second 
is fast following in the same traek ! Now they are side by 
side and straining every nerve to gain the precedence.— 
Hear the mighty rush of the water as their wheels dash 
it beneath them ! How nobly they walk the sea, like things 
of life! How equally they advance ? Now they approach 
the shore—the smaller boat is crowded from her course 
and her leviathan competitor rushes by her, with the bear- 
ing of offended majesty.’ 

* Offended. fiddle-stick !" ejaculated Jonathan, who had 
evidently participated in the interest of the scene, though 
his countenance exhibited not a whit more expression or 
excitement that the wooden featurcs of Maclzel’s Chess- 
player. ‘Really,’ he continued,‘ you have imitated the 
extravagant style of that novel-writing Cooper, to perfec- 
tion! your fine speeches are just of a piece with his bach- 
elor notions—I think you call them—a favourite book of 
yours, because forsooth, he lavishes indiscrimivate praise 
on every thing that is American. I don’t wonder the 
British call us a self-conceited people, when we have such 
a text-book of national vanity 

‘Hold! Jonathan,’ interrapted 1,‘ the reviewers have 
one and all pronounced our countryman a first rate nov- 
ellist, inferior only, if not equal to him of the Waverly; 
and it is rather too late in the day for youto set up your 
critical Ebenezer agaiust them ;—so let me hear what you 
have to say why the Battery should not be considered, 
from this time forth, superior in the magnificence of its 
scene to your boasted Common.’ 

* Why as to that matter,’ rejoined Jonathan, ‘ all that 
you have said concerning the state of things here, is about 


—which I swan by George! is not so big as a good pota- 
toe patch down east—to be a nation sight larger and finer 
than Boston Common, with its rows of 


; t broad-spreading 
elms ;—1rees, not the growth of a day like these shadeless 


T i saplings, but trees, which as Daniel said ofthe old Revo- 


Now though it ls more than Christian forbearance can 
endere to listen to language like this, yet I have so much 
meered for Jonathan, 20 mach charity for his rustic green- 
sem, [pass over im hi what ia another might provoke 
Sy rewatment. Poor fellow! I pity his Yankee educa- 
Sse! Hie hes all the prejudices of the native Bostonians, 
eran ti teste and elegance. They, you know-—par- 

treedom | ese—think there is mo city this side the 


_ Batlle would make you mile to 200 how. chivalrous 
mate sth ofthe harpoon in defence of these Boston 


mornings since—and a lovely May morning 
ourselves, at an early 


——X 
— were every where 
throagh the forests of masts,—and the carriages 
coll—groupe of females were moving briskly 


lutioners, have come down fous from another age ; trees, 
which have done the state years, ayc, a century of ser- 
vice.’ 

‘Upon my word, it is breakfast hour!’ eried I, looking 
at my watch with affected astonishment, and at the same 
time taking the arm of my Yankee cos, who was growing 
rather more eloquent than I expected. So falling into the 
line of march with those who were retiring, I soon led him 
into a different train of associations. 

The subject of our morning conversation is a frequent 
bone of contention between the inhabitants of this place 
and Boston. Both cities have, certainly, much reason to 


As for ourselves you shall hear from us agaio before 
dog-days, if the fear of the yellow fever does not frighten 
Jonathan away. His trunk is already packed in daily ex- 


as some centipede monster from the West Indies—and at 
the frst symptons of its approach, he will be off for the 
Bay State. . 

New-York, June 6, 1829. 





Fer the New-Hnglend Galaxy. 
. Messrs. Editors,—It is much the fashion, now-a- 
days, to cry up the philosophy of Becon and Newton ; but 
to me itis detestable. I have always loved to let my 
miad wander at its ease, amid the laws of nature, and 





speculate upoe the ‘ reason of things '"—I love to furm the- 
ories that will explaie a thousand curious operations, aud 
not be asked for experimental proof. 

The aacients, whe had no Lord Veruriam for a guide, 
could utter their speculations without being required to 
preve them. They could do away with motion by a syllo- 
gism, and account for our obtaining pump-water by ‘ na- 
ture’s abhorrence of « vacuum.’ Would that our now- 
mortal Symmes could have existed in those days; who 
then would have questioned his immortality ? or dared to 
laugh when he asserted that the Alleghanics were formed 
by rocks from a comet's tail, or that the earth resembled 
asuckedegs? 

Ican hardly envy Lord Bacon's feelmgs when, having 
cleared away the gorgeous structure of former hypothesis, 
he left nothing but darkness upon the land. And the peo- 
ple too, from whom he stripped their belief, what must 
have been their sensations ?—Ilike one, who ia a dream, 
fancies himself in some splendid palace, lighted by a thou- 
sand lainps, and adorned with all the magnificence that 
unlimited power can produce, awakes and finds himself 
in his g<wn poor chamber, alone and in the depths of night 
What others may think of their waking, I care not, let me 
sleep on. 

With sentiments like these, it may well be conceived, 
how little I relish the philosophy of modern days. 1 have 
indeed forsaken the study of it entirely. Some years ago 
T turned my attention towards chemistry, thinking [to 
find there a noble field for speculation, nor, for a time, 
was I disappointed, while the scene lay open, without 
landmarks or boundaries, a thousand brilliang conjectures 
and bright anticipations were struck out, which almost 
inspired me with the fire ef youth ; but while 1 was enjoy- 
ing myself in this ful common, Dalton came for- 
ward with his Atomic Theory and chained off my limits 
and pointed out my road. I retired, as you will readily 
believe, and shut myself up in the most gloomy of my 
* chateaux en espagne.’ 

I have had bat few bright moments since. I roamed 
indeed with Symmes throughout his hollow ball ; but even 
here I could not rest, the ‘ American Quarterly ’ set him- 
self to work, and soen made the earth as solid: as before. 
I took my only revenge, and withdrew my name from the 
subscription list. 

I was almost in despair, when, to my relief, Professor 
Leslie informed the work, that the moon, far from shining 
by reflected light, was only an immense mass of solar 
phosphorous, and shone at night for the same reason that 
a piece of rotten wood does. Even this was pleasant ; 
but, when he came to clear out once more the dirt from 
the interior of the earth, and to fill the space with pure, 
unadulterated light, it was delightful. And when we con- 
sider how many questions this hypothesis settles ; as to 
the materiality of light, its connection with heat, its source 
and many others that have so long perplezed mankind, 
who can avoid feeling deeply grateful to its author ? 

But I must leave professor Leslie, bright as his specula- 
tions are, ere some rude hand, unknowing its beautiful 
applications, shall have destroyed the theory that 
brought me before the world. That theory teaches us that 
the particles of all matter are endowed with life, that each 
particle is indeed a small worm, and that all substances are 
composed of collections of these anamaltcule. This hy- 
pothesis has been lately uttered to the world as of modern 
iavention ; but such is by.no means the fact, it is as old as 
the days of Democritus, and was, in a somewhat different 
form from the one I shall present, tanght by him. 

I suppose that the atoms of all matter are simple worms, 
living and feeling, and possessed of their likings and dis- 
likings—advancing to, or receding from each other ac- 
cording to the operations of these feelings. For instance, 
the worm, vitreous electricity, has an aversion to those of 
the same kind, and a great fondness for those of the op- 
posite ‘kind; hence electrical attractions and repulsions. 
The worms oxygen ‘and sulphur, having made love for 
each other, they produce sulphuric acid, and this worm, 
by its marriage with soda, gives birth to sulphate of soda ; 
what effect this has upon the worm man, let physicians 
decide. Some of these animals have a great affection for 
those of their own kind ; hence the cohesion of solids, oth- 
ers are extremely indifferent, and merely lie coiled up to- 
gether like a number of saakes—hence the mobility of 


- water. 


What is the attraction of gravitation? doubtless nothing 
but a string of invisible anamalcula drawing the mass of 
worms constituting any body tothe mass constituting the 
earth. 

Thus may all the laws of nature be easily explained, and 
we are put at once in possession of an universal philoso- 


. phy. 


It may, indeed, hurt the pride of man, to be informed 
that he is but a mass of worms—that he has no ‘ vital 
principle,’ no ‘ immaterial soul,’ and that were the worms 
that unite to form his frame, united in a stone they would 
live and act to as much purpose in the one as in the other. 
It gives him, however, a reason for ‘calling the worm his 
brother,’ that his philosophy hes never dreamed of. 

With this instrument in our hands let us not be idle, let 
us attack boldly the prevailing belief, let us form a new era 
and date hereafter from the establishment of the Wormy 
Philosopby. 





For the New-England Galaxy. 
VOCATIONS, NO, If. 

I have already alluded to the necessity which all per- 
ceive, for a minute division of labor in the mechanic arts. 
The subject is here presented under a form which admits 
of no disputation. We are conscious that we cannot take 
up the business of a carpenter, a bricklayer or a shipbuild- 
er, unless we have been actually trained and disciplined to 
the use of the necessary tools, as well as instructed in the 
theory and science df building. But we ere not always 
though it may be equally the fact. If we attempt to hew 
a stick of timber, every stroke of the axe will leave an im- 
pression behind it, which we can neither conceal from the 
observations of others nor of ourselves ; but the effect of 
every effort is manifest, and the work is either perfected or 
marred, according as it is well or ill applied. Now this is 
equally true of all other kinds of business. The fact is not, 
however, equally forced upon our notice in all the various 
employmeuts of life. Indeed, it is too little, far too little, 
to say that the necessity for a distinct education and ap- 
prenticeship, is equally urgent ia those occupations which 
are somewhat removed from direct, manual labor. It is 
more needful; inasmuch as the powers and faculties of 
different men are much more various and diverse, as we 
depart from the more mechanical and external operations. 
Different men possess bodies indeed which are very unlike 
each other; but this dissimilitude is most strikingly mani- 
fested in the face and countenance, which more directly 
show forth the spiritual part of the man. Bodily strength 
and activity too are possessed by diferent individeals in 
very different degrees ; but these afford bet a faint image 
of the different degrees of mental power which the same 


refer to the fact that these persons who have chosen some 


NEW-ENGLAND GALAX Y. 


mechanical employment are far more generally conten- 
ted and happy ia their business, than those who have not. 
And I account for the fact agreeably to the principles 
which I have attempted to establish. They have, iu gen- 
eral, been more thoroughly impressed with a conscious- 
ness of the necessity of attempting to understand their 
own business and do it well. They have thus learned to 
find a satisfaction and delight in the performance of the 
uses themselves,which is altogether distinct from aad supe- 
rior to, the satisfaction which is derived from the profits 
of the busincss.- When this latter satisfaction is regarded 
as the principal object, the occupation itself is despised 
and considered unworthy of our study and eflorts. And 
l apprehend that this is much less frequently the case in 
those departments and situations in life which require 
manual labor than in those which do not. And I doubt 
not, but the quict days, and the peaceful nights, and hap- 
py dreams of the laboring classes of mankind, are to be 
attributed to this cause in a higher and truer sense, than 
that in which they are often attributed to healthful exer- 
cise and a good digestion. 

I beg net to be misunderstood. 1 do not intend a pan- 
egyric upon one class, nor a censure upon another. But 
I would urge the importance of doing in all situations, 
that which is so manifestly needful in some. Things can 
nat be well done, till those who do them, find a satisfac- 
tion in doing them as they should be done. And this 
cannot be the case till they are able to do them skilfully, 
thoroughly and understandingly. Cc. C. 

—— — —— 
From the London Weekly Review. 
TUE EMPEROR PAUL AND THE LIBELLER. 


A Gallic savant, a great maker of folios 
Having mized up the Emperor Paul in his olios, 
Paul, like’d a libeller, no more than his betters, 
Proceeded to lecture the French homme de letires, 
First giving a dose of the knout as a tonic, 
Essential as brandy to stomachs Salavonic, 
The folio, well boiled, was ripped up page by page, 
Well peppered, and thrust down the throat of the sage. 
With sacres in plenty, and horrible faces, 
The Gaul at last Gnished his own common-places. 
* Now, Variet,’ says Paul, ‘ you've found ‘ matter in mind,’ 
Aod can give them the lie that say ‘ words are but wind.’ 
£ Ah, Sire, ‘tis no trifle one’s own words to swallow : 
They may call me a rogue, none can now call me hollow.’ 
Says Paul, ‘I dare say, from your taste of the mess, 
Savant, you will wish your next book rather less.’ 
The Freuchman was silent, yet said by his looks, 
If the Saints send.us meat, ‘tis Old Nick sends us cooks.’ 
Says Paul, ‘It 's not Russian to dine without drink, 
So &ill up a bumper ; Cossack, bring the ink.’ 
Down went the japan. ‘ Now, to make the coast clear, 
The binding will answer by way of dessert.’ 
* Ah, Sire, dine on leather !'—‘ Savant, no more words, 
"Tis a holiday meal with my Tartars.and Curds. 
It costs me some cash with my guard of Cossacks, 
To keep them from eating the belts off their backs ; 
*Tis death without law for a.cat or a dog 
To be caught by my friends of the Dnieper or Bog ; 
Nay, scarce in my palace, the sight of a rope 
Can keep my Princesses from gorging on soap. 
My Empress is now in ‘ articulo mortis,’ 
From sipping too freely of proof aquafortis ; 
And as for my lads, there 's not one of my kin 
Would be very much shocked by a touch at my skin.’ 
‘Sire, the bindings are swallowed.— So much for the 
leather, 
Now swallow the pen, the affair 's but a feather.’ 
¢ Ah, Sire, if in Russia I libel again !’ 
*So! you find it ’s not pleasant to live by the pen. 


The knout there.'—‘ 'T is down.'—‘ Your next royal im- 


brogtios . 

l suppose wont be issued to mankind in folios.’ 

‘Ah, Sire, since Eve's knowledge first came from the 
devil, 

The proverb was true— A great book 's a great evil.'' 


I'm of, ‘Tam a Jackson man no longer,’ exclaimed 
a very clever man, the other day. They promised me an 
office, and they have given me none. J voted for Mr. 
Churchill-because I was to reccive an office in return. I 
am a Jackson man no more. I am not to be tracked off 
so.'—Porlland Adv. 


Ceylon fwver— — — of the Mind—Aristolle’s Di- 
alectscs in Sanscrit.— anecdote respecting the Brah- 
min of Ceylon, alluded to by Mr. Brougham his last 
ye ma ag ay is recorded in the Asiatic 

urnal for June, 1827, as follows :—After the introduc- 
tion of juries into Ceylon, a wealthy Brahmin, whose un- 
popular character had rendered him obnoxious to many, 
was accused of murdering his nephew, aud put upon trial. 
He chose a jury of his own caste ; but 20 strong was the ev- 
i against him, that twelve ones thirteen) of the jury 

convinced of his guilt. The dissentient 
Brahmin of Ramisseram, stood up, declared 
that the prisoner was the victim of a con- 
spiracy, and desired that all the witnesses 
ed. He examined them with astonishi 


h, 
The affair made much noise ia the island, and the 
Chief Justice, (Sir Alexander Johnston) sent for the juror, 
who had so distinguished himself, and complimented him 
upon the talents he had displayed. The Brahmin attribu- 
ted his skill to his study of a book, which he called 
Sirongphenes of is Mid. He had procured it, he said, 
at 


from some pi misseram, who obtained it from 


igin of Evil. ‘Thestory about Parr, Porson, and 
moral evil, I have heard in this way—wherever it was, 
does not signify ; but there was a large company, and the 
Doctor addressed Porson nearly in these words :—‘ Mr. 
Porson, pra ——— think about the introduction of 
moral and physical evil into the worki?’ This was a knot- 
ty question. 

Contieusre emnes, intentique ora tensbent. 

Porson, after a moment's pause for reflection, answered 
with great 222 dryness of manner: —⸗Wny. 
Doctor, l think, we Id have done very well without 
them.’ ’—Parriana. 


FMasonic Calendar. 
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Mexican Illustrations, found. d upon facts indi- 
cative of the Present Cond.tion of the Spanish 
Native Inhabi of Mezic. By Maax 
Beavroy, S8vo. London, 1828. 


British travellers generally carry with them 
their national prejudices wherever they go. Eve- 
ry thing beyond their own little island, which 
forms the a in their own nar- 
row conceptions, is despicable, or ridiculous.— 
They can see nothing that is splendid in the intel- 
lectual, and very little that is beautiful or i 
ficent in the physical world. Filth, dirtiness and 
vermin; fleas, bugs, and ‘ such small deer,’ assail 
them wherever they journey, and on these they 
ting the changes from the beginning to the con- 
clusion of their tour, for the special edification of 
their readers. The traveller whose work is now 
before. us is one of this description. He was an 
officer of the Coldstream Guards, but of what rank 
he does not choose to inform his readers, and 
seems to have gone out in the employment of one 
of the mining companies recently formed to ab- 
stract all the gold and silver of the new world at 
a tangent. He touches at some of the West In- 
dia Islands, and thence proceeds to Mexico. In 
Tampico his miseries commence, from the to- 
feeling attacks of those uncivil vermin that seem 
to delight in feasting on the blood of Englishmen : 

© The fleas and bugsand other vermin which 
amused themselves at my expense, induced me to 
rise before day-break, and stroll among the slight 
hute of bamboo and palm leaves; where [ found 
the inmates, their dogs and pigs, huddled together 
on an earthen floor teeming with insects, some 
few of the wealthier being extended on bamboo 
stretchers, in a state of perfect nudity.’ ' 

‘ At dinner, I waged a continual war with the 
swarms of flies that settled on each morsel of meat! 
‘ It is of no use,’ said an American, seated near 
me; ‘in republics the flies will eat as well as you 
and I.“ ‘ Undoubtedly,’ I replied, putting a piece 
into my mouth; ‘ and, after all, they are not so 
very bad tasted.’” 

We give his description of Mexico, which will 
be found interesting : 

* Mexico is decidedly the most regular built and 
the handsomest town I ever saw, but is situated 
on a vast flat of horrible aspect; a wet marsh on 
one side, a barren level covered with depositions 
of soda on the other, houses built on piles, which 
frequently sink deeper into the swamp, and streets 
so devoid of the slightest inclination, that after a 
heavy storm the water will remain stagnant in 
them for hours together. 

‘When this metropolis was a second Venice, 
rising from the bosom of an immense lake which 
washed the very bases of the mountains, it must 
have had a far nobler appearance ; but after three 
centuries of strenuous activity, the Spaniards have 
succesded in driving back the sheet of water to 
the distance of three or four miles, although they 
never could contrive to drain the aguish marshes 
they had thus so prudently created. 

* The streets of this beautiful city are all straight 
and at right angles to each other, most of them a 
mile or a-mile and a quarter in length, as wide as 
Pall Mall; and from the peculiar style of archi- 
tecture, with flat roofs and ornamented fronts, 
there is nothing seen in any direction either mo- 
motonous or shabby. The outskirts, however, 
like those of all Spanish cities 1 have ever heard 
spoken of, are full of ruins, rubbish, and filth; 


and even in the really splendid interior of the 
town there are many handsomely y decorated fronts 
which conceal the most dirty and wretched abodes 
of the poorer classes. 

* The numerous domes and towers of its ehurch- 
es and monasteries, some constructed of stone, 
others covered wi:h painted tiles, give a gay and 
oriental appearance tothe Mexican capital. And 
now that workmen and furniture have 
been introduced, the houses of the more wealthy 
inhabitants are beginning to be fitted up not‘only 
in a comfortable but even manner. 

¢ The houses are of stone, and much superior, I 
think, in construction te any thing we can boast 
of in Britain. They are built round an open 
court, either with two or three stories above the 
ground floor, and balconies to each, which are 
usually filled with pots of fowers or small shrubs.’ 

In the following extracts, the prejudices of the 
Englisemen are strongly exhibited. His descrip- 
tion of society in Mexico, is in the usual flippant 
style of an English tourist : ; 

* A book in the hands of a Mexican gentleman, 
to pass away the weary time, or improve his mind, 
is a novelty I cannot task my memory with ever 
having witnessed. They talk very litle, often 
paying visits of several hours, without uttering ten 
words ; a cigar is their inseparable companion 
—2*— wt oe times —* on all occasions ; 
i rnt at to hail its presence my- 
self, as the least offensive of a multiplicity of un- 
pleasant odoars. 

‘ Lawyers smoke while reading a legal docu- 
ment, pricsts during the pauses of the service ; vis- 
itors who intrude at your dinner hour, which is 
very customary out of the capital, quietly draw a 


and this is seasoned with the most violent and re- 
peated eructations and spittings, neither one nor the 
other being considered , but quite the re- 
verse 3 your carpets and your furniture and 
a _ mater ne covered with saliva, 
and its ing appendages. 
men consist in ing, cards, and 
gambling of every description ; which are 
sionately followed by all classes of to 8 de- 
scarcely credible. Gaming at once levels all 
ranks, all distinctions, a most perfect equality pre- 
vails, in knavery as well as excitement; and 1 
have frequently seen a general, or a governor, bet 
his dollars ag a man whuse only covering was 
a blanket full of vermin. — 

* Drunkennessiés not at ; among 
those who call themselves ‘Gentes Racionales ;’ 
but the Indians and orders make it a point 
of religious observance never to be sober when 
they can possibly get drunk. _ 

* As a nation, the women must be pronounced 

‘plain. I was astonished, after all I 





women ; and, as a natural the wo- 
men do not themselves. Nothing is more 
common, than for the ladies of the first families to 
make the most indelicate allusions to the causes 
of their friends’ illness or temporary absence ; 
and it would seem that, in the eyes of a Mexican 


magni-| lady, the common effects of dissolute habits ren- 


der the victim a more interesting object of admi- 
ration.’ 


The following we look upon as untrue andslan- 
derous. Jt is pretty much the slang employed by 
the English tourists in this country, and about as 
much entitled to credit : 

* The descendants of the Spaniards in Mexico 
pay not the slightest attention to veracity. They 
do not understand the meaning of‘ word of honor,’ 
but interpret it into words of convenience. In ev- 
ery transaction they will cheat you if possible ; 
making no scruple to deny promises, contracts, 
loans, or debts. 

‘ The lawyers are there quite a different sort of 
persons from the — portion of the profes- 
sion in England. dential queries and ac- 
knowledgements to a legal adviser in Mexico, are 
the most certain means you could adopt of ruin- 
ing your own affairs; for if there isa doubt, no 
sooner have you turned your back than the wor- 
thy lawyer seeks your adversary, makes his own 
terms, and betrays the weak points of your case. 

©Creoles of title have been more than once 
caught in the fact, when endeavouring to purloin 
prints, books, &e. from the shop of a highly re- 
spectable European eftablished in the capital; 
and what was even worse, laughed at their detec- 
tion as a good joke, instead of being ashamed of 
their knavery. 

‘ The son of one of the best educated Creoles I 
have met with, joined with a day laborer to cheat 
their employer out of a dollar; and I understood 
the father exclaimed on being told of the fact— 
© What good was it possible my instructions should 
do, when they were at variance with the exam- 
ple set him by all his companions, and all his 
nei 


cA —* which is universal in ge and 
offensively annoying to Europeans, who never 
before heard of sucha thing, is the demanding of 
ene befurehand for the articles ordered.— 
our washerwoman, on taking away the linen,asks 
for an advance of money to buy soap; the tailor 
wants cash to purchase the cloth, the thread, the 
buttons ; all do the same, from the highest to the 
— he ſoll 
re is, perhaps, more truth in t lowing 
than any thing he has said. It is, indeed, the on- 
ly ‘ good-natured thing’ he has doled out to his 
readers in the course of his short work, and may, 
therefore, be considered as possessing some claim 
“ will fl good- 
* Will my readers ive me, if I say one 
natured thing, oe ereditable hoct, at the 
end of my Mexican Illustrations ? It is not, I will 
premise, in favor of any neighbor or of even a 
countryman, but of foreigners. At the anniver- 
sary dioner given on the 4th of July, 1825, by the 
American ambassador in Mexico; and at. which 
all classes of citizens from the United States were 


present, so that the feeling cannot be 
solely attributed to their polite and gentlemanly 
entertainer ; an i who was of the par- 


ty, declared, that not a toast, not an opinion, was 
given by the company, which could have excited 
the displeasure of any British subject.’ 


Flowers. The following observations on the 
love of flowers are beautiful, and at this season pe- 
culiarly apposite :— 

* The love of flowers seems a naturally implant- 
ed passion, without any alloy or debasing obj 
as a motive; the cottage has its pink, its rose, its 
polyanthus; the villa its geranium, its dablia, and 
its clematis; we cherish them in youth, we admire 
them in declining days; but, perhaps, it is the 
early flowers of spring that always bring with them 
the greatest degree of pleasure ;_and our affections 
seem immediately to expand at the sight of the 
first ypening blossom under the sunny wall or 
sheltered bank, however humble its race may be. 
In crt Pn sombre months of winter our love 
of nature, like the buds of ion, seems clos- 
ed and id, but, like them, it unfolds and rean- 
imates with the opening year, and we welcome 
our long lost associates with a cordiality that no 
other season can excite, as friends in a foreign 
clime. The violet of autumn is greeted with none 
ofthe love with which we hail the violet of spring, 
it is unseasonable ; perhaps it brings with it rath- 
er a thought of melancholy than of joy; we view 
it with curiosity, not affection ; and thus the late 
is not like the early rose. It is not intrinsic beau- 
ty or splendor that so charms us; for the fair 
maids of spring cannot with the grander 
matrons of the advanced year ; they would be un- 
heeded, perhaps lost, in the rosy bowers of sum- 
mer and of autumn.; no, it is our first meeting 
with a long lost friend, the reviving glow of a na- 
tural affection, that so warms as at this season ; to 


maturity they give pleasure, as a harbinger of the | ie 


renewal of life, a signal of awakening nature, or of 
a higher promise ; nee Sapo pay. 
being, opening years, hilarity and joy; and 
child let loose irom the house, ribts in the flowery 
mead, and is 

‘ Monarch of all he surveys.’ 
There is not a prettier emblem of spring than an 
infant sporting in the sunny field ; with its osier- 
basket wreathed with butter-cups, orchises and 
daisies. With summer flowers we seem to live as 
with our nei harmony and good will, 
but sprin: flowers are cherished as private friend- 
ship.’-—Journal of a Naturalist: 


A Hint ta Young Ladies. We feel some re- 
4actance in telling, even to our professional read- 
ers, what we once met with: but it is an _illustra- 


tion of the evils of lacing, and we may there- 
fore venture. Ata and somewhat formal 
dinner-party, before the ladies left the 
. room, a loud ; 


ery one upon her. It wes not, however, till mee 
me weeks eferwards thet the explanation of this 
slageler phonemencn cole cet and we had it, 
not from the young lady herself, but from ‘ au- 
; that one of the flat steels of her stays, sit- 
uated over the region of the stomech, had sudden- 
ly snapped, and thus given rise to the mysterious 
explosion.— Medical Gaz. 


i 


. SUMMER RAIN. 
The rain, the rain, the summer sun ! 
How sweet this balmy eve: 
My footsteps on the velvet grass, 
A greener priat they leave. 
The bird beneath those weeping boughs 
(Heaven bless him !) shakes his wing, 
And singing to the wind, that makes 
Astilly murowting, 
Watches the rain-dsops as they fall, 
Like pearls from some gay coronal. 


‘The shower, the summer shower is past , 
Again th’ unclouded sky 

Suiles on the glittering fields, beneath 
A silver net that lie. 

The stroamlet of the plain, grown Gerce, 
With blades of grass, and store 

Of sleeping lizards burthened, 
Speeds on, and tumbling o’er 

Some dangerous pebble’s precipice, 

Makes Niagaras to the mice! 


Whirling amain on that wild flood, 
~ Some oarless insects sweep, 
Perched on a larger insect's wing, 
- A wreck upon the deep ; 

Or, clinging to some floating isle,— 
A withered leaf,—they deem 

Their troubles light, if, pendant o'er 
The brink of that rude stream, 

A straw's majestic point appear, 

To stop them iu their dread carecr, 

The currents o’er-the sand have gushed, 
The vapors sunward fly ; 

The dim horizon, dimmer grown, 
Escapes the gazer’s eye ; 

And now a few bright trembling specks, 
Like lonely stars are seen ; 

Till rushing on the sight, the hills 
Have burst the veil between, 

While thousand rain-brooks bubbling down, 

Stream from their bare and shining crown. 


Oh, come —along the humid plain— 
Come, by the linden grove, 

Thy gentle arm embracing mine ; 
Alone, we there may rove. 

But ere the sloping hill we leave, 
A moment turn thine eyes 

Where palaces and huts are bright 
With sunset’s gorgeous dies, 

Aad, on a heaven of darkest blue, 

A golden city shats the view. 


Oh see! from yonder misty roofs, 
A thousand smoks ascend ; 

There happy hearts and kindred sighs 
In sweet communion blend. 

The windows flashing in the sun, 


That some Ithuriel 1 might crave 
The secret to unbind— 
To what far worlds of endless day 
That golden sun-bridge leads the way. 
a 


Directions to Hot People. Now-a-days, no- 


object | body is cool—every face is as red as a beet, and 


every man’s blood, is hot enough to boil an egg. 
What is to be done? imprimie—keep your on 
per—it will never do to get in a passion at this 
season—reserve your wrath till the first frost, and 
Boned, rice ext aves belive the sustad enjoy 
, tise early,even the sun,and enjo 
his — — himself beat. Wash 
your whole body, put on clean linen, and take a 
slow walk of twenty minutes and fifteen seconds. 
Don’t jump ont of the way at any sudden alarm 
— it is much better to be quietly run over by a 
cart or two, than to jump into a fever. Sit down 
to breakfast modetately—don’t bolt into your 
chair as if you were thrown out of a third story 
window. Drink no coffee; it is too heatins— 
tea or milk you may take in any quantity ; but 


eat no meat as you eschew caloric—every mouth- 


ful is an incipient firebrand. A little bread (and, 
if you are in love, a cold potato) degeune. Eat 
slowly, and beguile the time by reading the Cou- 
rier and Enquirer. It will always put you in good 
humor, and your smiles are very becoming. Put 
on a white hat, and away to your place of busi- 
ness. Ifany thing has gone wrong, don’t scold— 
scolding is allowed’only in winter. If you meet 
any friends on the way, give a gentle look of re- 
cognition, but do not ar say ‘ good morning’ 
—talking is very exciting. If you can conven- 
iently, meet with a little misfortune, do so—mel- 
. y is very cooling, and what is more it makes 
others cool towards you. You thus gain consid- 
erable comfort from their icy reflection. 

‘ As the day grows warm and high,’ you be- 
come thirsty. Yoo are afraid to drink water 
—you therefore mix a little brandy (or a good 
deal) with it to prevent any bad uences— 
— stl as ator Seo, eco without 
ceremony. You ! cold ly and water, 
taken suddenly into your stomach, is just as dan- 
gerous as cold water—¢o is cold any 
thing else—so would a parcel of cold live coals, if 
you could freeze them. Your best is 
—— water—you may cool it, if ; 

you must sip it very gradually. e mean, 
bona-fide claret—none of your poke-berry 
juice, which is absolute poison. 








i as 
ail the camener night upon the fence and takes no hard chalk, to the depth of 
cold. Are you not ashamed to be more delicate unknown 
than ahen?—N. Y. Courier and Enquirer. 


Summer and Winter. At Guildhall, London, 5 
on Friday week, a Mr. David David appeared | solid chalk, and the two 
upon summons to answer the complaint of his|to the height of five feet 
wife, Mrs. Jane David, who gave the following the water flows over at the 
succinet sy: of her case :—* Your Worshi phage ofa 
this oldchap is my husband, and, though : he Mag. of Nat. Hi 
doesn’t half maintain me, he tarrups me once a 
week rig’lar.’ 

Mr. David luid down his hat to reply.—‘ Your 
Honor,’ said he, ‘ I’m an old soldier, and Pil tell 

ou no lie. Ido towel her sometimes, but not 
half so often as she deserves it. Look at me, 
your Honor, and look at her. Pm eighty two, 
and she’s a stout young woman of thirty one! and 
yet she never did a day’s work since I had her— 
though my whole e isa small pension 
of fourteen shillings a week, from the Royal Hos- 
tal at Chelsea. I went abroad with Gen. Howe, 
in the year seventy six, and 1 served my country, 
in one corps or another, for forty two years! but 
I never saw more hard service in all that time 
than I have undergone since I gave this woman 
the privilege of calling me husband—and that’s 
only two years and a half ago !’ * 

The Alderman reminded the old soldier that he | souag 
had taken a wife ‘ for better or for worse;’ and 
however hard he might find the matrimonial ser- 
vice, it was his duty not to flinch from it until he 
should be regularly discharged; and, above all, it 
was very unsoldier-like to strike a woman. 

‘ Aye, it’s fine talking, your Honor,’ rejoined 
the ungallant veteran; ‘the fact is, her red rag 
wags so fast and so sharp, that mortal man can’t 
bear it—it’s a desperate sight sharper that ever 
General e’s sword was. Talk of not 
striking a woman indeed! what’s a body to do 
with them when they’re always wagging that lit- 
tle red rag of their’s so sharp and so quick that it 
cuts a man up root and branch—heart and char- 
acter, all to tatters, twenty times a day !’ ¢ 

Mrs. David, however, declared that she never 
used her tongue without good cause, and said she 
would endeavor to use it more gently in future, if 
her husband would but do his duty by her, and 
keep his hands to himself. 

inally, the old man agreed to try her once 
more, and do the best he could for her ; adding— 
‘ There’s one consolation for me yet—I hope toget 
into Chelsea College soon, and there, thank God, 
no woman is ever admitted !’— London pap. 


Eatable Bird’s Nests. Of birds I shall only 
notice one, called by some the Nicobar swallow : 
it is the builder of those eatable nests, which con- 
stitute one of the luzuries of an Indian banquet. 
These —* pa in fissures — * caveties of 
es ly in as to South. 
loner the finest and whitest nests 
have sometimes gathered fifty. 
them on one excursion. If they 
them go to a catty; that is, somew 
two pounds. The best sale for them is in 
After the most diligent investigation, I was. 
able fully to discover of what substance they 
made. My opinion is, that they are made of 
gum of a tree called by some the Nicobar 
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and growing in great abundance in all the south- | ** ~ 2 
ernislands. About these trees, when in bloom or Tay — ame 

pray fey «hay arg innumerable flocks of Plgd tery noes wom the Disniose 

t tle birds, flying and fluttering like bees — — 
— 
opinion, that there they gather the materials for Te 
“their nests. The hen cunstructs a neat, large, — —* oe 
well shaped nest, calculated for ——— 

ing her exes and the cock contrives to fix an- is cory explone, ani the — 
other, smaller and rather more clumsy, close to ESivation with Giuosslonns Zod the Vor 

his mate : for they are not only built for the pur-| [oars and cco bye 
pose of laying eggs, but for resting places, whence stall Ben good in its * 
they may take wing. If they are robbed of them jot of chanalies ts tonacien thee — 
they immedi fall to to build others, and — 


being remarkably active, are able to finish enough 


| 
i 
Fie. th 


ina day to support the of their bodies, |  Gentiomen,—I have 
though they require about three weeks to complete ——— andi 
a nest. ‘ : ehould new 
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A Military award. Capt. S—., of the — 
regiment, during the American war, was notori- 


i 


E 


ous for a propensity, not to story tellin; but to | velery of Greok, Lacie 

telling long stories, which he used to indalge, in — 

defiance of time and place, often to the great an- | gensralcirculation. 

noyance of his immediate companions; but he C. B. Haddack, Prefesste of, Rhsteild 


was so good humored withal, that they were loath 
to check him abrubtly or harshly. An 
nity occurred of giving him a hint, which 

desired effect. He was a member of a court mar- 
tial assembled for the trial of a private of the re- oH ARLES. C 
giment. Renee sheeted: 4 hme in From 8. 6. Woreseser, —* 
general, i ence committed was slight, | Tedd, I am ry 
and the court was rather at aloss what ——— ———— — 
to award, for it was reGuisite to award — 2 
the man had been found guilty. While \° 
te cca gor He Major ——, now Gen- 
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— to the president, |/°A New Yeus's-tve, and ether pont 
said, in his dry mauner, ‘ we sentence Batecrs Cal te —— jee 
him to hear two of Captain S——’s long’ stories.’ —— —— Cctaaia et 

We find the following advertisement in a Roch- : —R 
ester (N. Y.) worthy gentleman has | ‘Desirtdge’> Riss and Progen, wih 


namely a proper of 

Notice. 1, Benjamin F. Hurtbot, having set- 
tled all my confidential paper, and all demands in- 
eurred in of endorsing for others, am 
now prepared to and settle all other small 
debts by cash or rt notes, which may be due 
to my respective creditors; and to save time and | x 


all who feel anxious to harass my quiet by asking 
im questions, have the ⸗ 
of hear that the’ remainder 








